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A BELATED ACKNOWLEDGMENT 


An Editoria! reprinted from the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, June, 1928 


Nearly fur years have passed since the report of the 
Classical Investigation was published. We cannot say 
that the occasion was marked by an outburst of interest 
on the part of educationists. McAndrew had something 
to say about the report in January, 1925, and Judd paid 
his respects in February. Rugg devoted a few pages to it 
about a year later when he was summarizing in the 
Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society the 
work of various committees in curriculum-making. 
That is almost all, and since the three writers we have 
just mentioned were more or less unsympathetic, there 
is more than sufficient ground for representing the 
reaction of educational people to the report as distinctly 
chilly. 

Yet the report was certainly a remarkable one. The 
United States Commissioner of Education was led to say 
after serious consideration: ‘“There never has been a 
study of a secondary-school subject made in the history 
of education in our country which compares in its 
comprehension and in its thoroughness . . . . with the 
study that has been made by the CiassicaL LEAGUE.” 
McAndrew speaks of “the refreshing honesty that 
permeates the entire report” and Rugg admits: ‘“There 
never has been another committee report in which 
statements concerning aims and objectives, the content 
of the course, and methods of teaching have been based 
so completely, page by page, upon quantitative data.” 
The study therefore even at times out of the mouths of 
its severest critics wins commendation. Judd is the only 
one who yields nothing. To him the report is ‘‘defen- 
sive” in tone and “‘amateurish’”’ in method. Moreover, 
his article is unrelieved by any expression of good will. 
That’s one of the satisfactions one gets in reading an 
article by Judd—you always know where he stands. 
Moreover, when he speaks of his “‘disappointment”’ with 
the report of the Classical Investigation, you know that 
he is enduring the disappointment with admirable 
equanimity. 

Why must the critic—as a critic—be a protagonist 
at all? Most of the writers who have referred to the 
report on the Classical Investigation have consulted 
their prejudices. They are either “‘for’’ Latin as a school 
subject, or they are “against” it. If they are for Latin, 
they praise the report; if they are against Latin they 
condemn it, or they are “disappointed”’ with it. The 
criticism of the report gets all mixed up with a problem 
which the report did not attempt to solve, namely, 
whether or not Latin should be taught to anybody. 
Rugg, for example, says, “They *(the writers of the 
Classics report) never really question the wisdom of 
teaching the existing content. They assume that it 
should be taught.”’ [Italics Rugg’s.] 

Now one of the easiest and most superficial types of 
criticism is that which accuses an investigator of not 
doing something he never undertook to do. The Classics 


Committee, as wes repeatedly announced both prior to 
the publication of the report and in the report itself, 
was to ascertain definitely the “‘present status of Latin 
and Greek’’ and to prepare ‘‘A constructive program of 
recommendations for improving the teaching of Latin 
and Greek.’’ One would suppose that the only fair basis 
of criticism would be to start with this purpose in mind 
and then to examine the extent to which the committee 
carried out its purpose. If I agree and contract to walk 
from Columbus to Cleveland, it is obviously unfair to 
criticize me for not walking to Buffalo. It is like the 
series of questions leveled at Dr. Moore, one of the staff 
of the New York City Survey Committee after he had 
brought out his report on the administration of the 
school system of New York. The political administra- 
tion did not like the report, so they proceeded to heckle 
the writer. Moore said the questions were as if, having 
been commissioned to travel from New York to Boston, 
he had been asked what he saw in Philadelphia on the 
way. 

The Classical Investigation assumed, and it had 
abundant right to assume, that Latin was being taught 
and that for a considerable period in the future it would 
continue to be taught. One may believe that far too 
many children are studying Latin and may give chapter 
and verse to support one’s belief; but such a belief and 
such supporting data will have nothing to do with the 
problem proposed by the Classical Investigation. On 
the other hand, one may believe that every boy in school 
should study Latin and conceivably one may make an 
argument for such a belief; but again this is quite out- 
side of the purpose of the Classical Investigation. In 
reality it makes no difference how many children are 
studying Latin. The investigation takes things as it 
finds them and seeks to improve them—surely a worthy 
undertaking. 

Accordingly, it seems to us that the educators, who 
ought of all others to have welcomed an objective study 
of the teaching of the classics, either kept silent when 
this important study was brought to public attention or 
else they were guilty of criticizing the investigating 
committee for failing to carry out a purpose which it at 
no time entertained. Such criticism exemplifies a genial 
custom almost as common as “passing the buck” which 
may be described as the careful setting up of a straw 
man for the purpose of solemnly knocking him down. 

One need not be greatly disturbed by the partisan- 
ship of the investigators. Is it to be expected—human 
nature being what it is—that a committee composed of 
the teachers of a subject will display hostility or even 


indifference to that subject? Isn’t it recognized that the . 


opinions of those who know most about a subject have 
practical value; and if the persons selected as competent 
to form an opinion have no sympathy with the matter 
under discussion, will not their opinions be of less value? 
It is our belief that among all the committee reports 
with which the Classical Investigation may be compared 
none is so free from partisanship, none’ so free from 
special pleading. It is true that the last chapter of the 


: 
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report is tinctured with propaganda, but this chapter 
constitutes less ““.an one-tenth of the entire bulletin. 
Moreover, this chapter is so different in tone and treat- 
ment from the rest of the report—being probably 
written by another hand—that the veriest tyro in 
criticism ought easily to set it apart from the other 
nine-tenths of the report. We know of no valid canon 
of criticism which would permit one to estimate the 
entire report from a consideration of ten percent of it. 

It is customary to praise a report if it is “‘construc- 
tive.” Here we think the Classical Investigation is 
entitled to commendation. It has given in detail both a 
method and a content for use in the improvement of the 
teaching of Latin. This part of the report constitutes a 
critical evaluation of the existing materials of instruc- 
tion and reaches the conclusion that these materials, as 
well as the methods by which they are taught, are 
totally unsatisfactory. The Committee by this means 
fearlessly clears the ground for its constructive re- 
organization. Thus the report is both frank in its 
treatment of existing conditions and constructive in 
its proposals for improvement. It is, as we have said, 
beside the point to argue that improvement in teach- 
ing Latin is of noconsequence—to argue, in short, that 
the whole subject should be banished from the schools. 
In fairness to the Committee we must grant them their 
problem and criticize their work by their treatment of 
it. Itisherethat we in education have failed tomeasure 
up to expectations. It is fair to assume that one of the 
reasons for our existence is the improvement of public 
education. If our devotion to this cause is sincere, we 
should welcome a report such as the Classical Committee 
brought out. And this for the reason—if for no other— 
that the report in substance demanded freedom for the 
secondary schools to develop the study of Latin for the 
educational good of the greatest number. 

The teachers of Latin have themselves welcomed the 
report, and from every quarter their healthy reactions 
to it have been manifested. If no curriculum since 1924 
has been formulated without reference to the Classical 
Investigation, if no textbook has been written or 
revised without claiming to exemplify its teachings, if 
no article by a teacher of the classics has failed to defer 
to it, then it can scarcely be said that the report was a 
failure. The Latinists without the assistance of the 
educationists are interpreting to the schools of the 
country the constructive program to which the Classical 
Investigation was devoted.—B. R. BUCKINGHAM, 
Editor-in-chief of the Journal of Educational Research. 


PLANS FOR VERGIL’S BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION 


The two thousandth anniversary of Vergil’s birth will 
be an unique event in the literary annals of the world 
and as such should be worthily celebrated. Special 
honor was paid to Shakespeare after three hundred 
years and to Dante after six hundred, and centennials 
to other famous writers are not uncommon, but all 
these celebrations commemorate recent events com- 
pared with the bimillennium of Vergil, whose birth 
antedates the Christian era by seventy years. 

The AMERICAN CLAssIcAL LEAGUE, because it is a 
national organization, is developing plans for a nation- 
wide celebration in 1930, to be affiliated with lke 
movements in other countries. To make America’s 
observance of this outstanding event in literary history 
commensurate with our scholarship and our resources, 
the LeaGuE has invited and earnestly desires the 
cooperation of every association, club, institution and 
individual who wishes to pay honor to the poet whose 
verses through twenty centuries have helped men be- 
lieve in the larger possibilities of the human spirit. 

‘It is expected that the Vergil celebration will assume 
many forms and will extend to every community. It is 


to be fittingly observed in schools, colleges, clubs, 
libraries, museums and art galleries, and by the general 
public. It will find expression in plays, pageants, 
music, lectures, pictures, and wide reading of Vergil’s 
works and of books about him, either in the original or 
in good translations. It is especially recommended that 
all Latin teachers read between now and the end of 
1930, either privately or in groups, all of the writings of 
Vergil and that they engage in competitions in his 
honor. The writing of poetry, scenarios, plays, stories, 
and essays, the designing of posters, plaques, medals, 
book-plates, and post-cards, the presentation of Ver- 
gilian subjects before clubs and over the radio, are some 
of the countless ways to help celebrate the name and 
fame of the Mantuan bard and ought to give wider 
publicity to the claims of the classics. The LEAGUE has 
planned to divide the work of organizing the celebra- 
tion among some thirty committees, grouped as follows: 


On Finance and Securing Patrons. 

On Publicity through Lectures, Newspapers, Maga- 
zines, Radio, Posters, Post-cards, and Bulletins. 

On Coéperation with Classical Organizations, Non- 
Classical Organizations, the N.E.A., and the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. 

On Affiliation with Like Movements in Other Countries. 

On Promoting Vergilian Courses in Colleges and High 
Schools. 

On Private Reading and Reading Circles. 

On Publishing Books, Bibliographies, and Lists of 
Illustrative Material. 

On Celebrations in Cities, Clubs, Colleges and Schools. 

On Preparation of Programs for Celebrations, Including 
Pageants, Plays and Scenarios. 

On Commemorative Medals, Plaques, and Book-plates. 

On Awarding Prizes. 

On Pilgrimages to Places Made Famous by Vergil. 


Chairmen for more than half of these committees 
have already been chosen and are developing their 
several groups of workers. 

The undertaking has everywhere met with favor, and 
men and women of distinction have accepted responsible 
appointments. A list of chairmen of the various com- 
mittees will be published and the progress of their work 
reported from time to time through Latin Notes, and 
the SEKvICE BuREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS which 
the LEAGUE maintains. 

The Advisory Committee includes the names of such 
prominent persons as Professor Clifford H. Moore of 
Harvard University, Dr. John H. Finley of the New 
York Times, President Fairfax Harrison of the Southern 
Railway, Professor Paul Shorey of Chicago University 
and Dr. Henry Van Dyke of Princeton. 

The Committee on Affiliation with Like Movements 
in Other Countries, under the chairmanship of Professor 
James C. Egbert of Columbia University, has received 
word that the educational authorities in European 
countries are interested to learn what America is 
planning for the Vergilian celebration. 

Dr. George M. Whicher of Amherst, chairman of the 
Committee on Cooperation with Non-Classical Organi- 
zations, is in correspondence with the officers of the 
Poetry Society, the Authors Club, Phi Beta Kappa and 
the American Academy of Arts and Letters. The 
August number of the Bulletin of the Italy America 
Society contains an admirable article on the Vergilian 
celebration (reprinted in this issue of Latin Nores) 
written by Professor H. Rushton Fairclough, of Stan- 
ford University and Amherst College, who is chairman 
of the LEaGuE’s Committee on Celebrations in Colleges. 

Some of the chairmen of committees already at work 
are: 

Miss Mildred Dean of the Central High School, 
Washington, D. C., On Vergilian Reading; Miss M. 
Julia Bentley of Hughes High School, Cincinnati, On 
Celebrations in High Schools; Professor Lillian Gay 
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Berry of Indiana University, On Programs for Celebra- 
tions; Professor Lillian B. Lawler of Kansas University, 
On Pageants and Plays; Ass’t-Supt. C. G. Rathmann 
of the St. Louis Schools, On Lists of Illustrative Ma- 
terial; Professor W. L. Carr of the University of Michigan, 
On Coéperation with Classical Organizations; Professor 
Frank J. Miller of the University of Chicago, On 
Promotion of College Courses in Vergil; Headmaster 
R. M. Gummere of the William Penn Charter School, 
Germantown, Pa., On Promotion of High School Courses 
in Vergil; Director Frances E. Sabin, Service BuREAU 
FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, On Bulletin for Use of Vergil Teachers. 
Suggestions for the work of any of these committees 
should be sent to their respective chairmen. Offers of 
assistance and new ideas for the celebration and reports 
of progress in the work will be cordially welcomed by 
the General Chairman of Committees, Dean Anna P. 
MacVay, Wadleigh High School, New York City. 


VERGILIAN READINGS 


Readers of Latin Notes have already seen the an- 
nouncement that the AMERICAN CLAssICAL LEAGUE is 
organizing a nationwide celebration of the two thou- 
sandth anniversary of the birth of Vergil. Under the 
able leadership of Miss Anna P. MacVay the central 
committee is reaching out in every direction to initiate 
and encourage activities that will vividly bring before 
the general public the works and life of one of the great- 
est figures in world literature. Poets and writers are 
already engaged on appropriate themes, musicians are 
arranging special programs, lecturers are preparing 
their material, travel touring companies are planning 
pilgrimages to places connected with the poet’s life or 
mentioned in his works, moving picture producers and 
theatrical managers are looking forward to dramatic 
representations of the poet’s works and life. 

In the midst of all this activity, it has been suggested 
that lovers of the Classics and students of ancient 
languages, especially those who are engaged in teach- 
ing them, band together wherever possible, or join in 
spirit though perhaps remote physically, to read or 
re-read the entire work of the poet. What finer tribute 
could a poet ask than that his verses be read? What 
other tribute can we, who are not poets, writers, 
lecturers but only lovers of what is great in literature— 
what other tribute can we offer at Parthenope, when 
all the world is coming to do homage? And such a 
tribute is ‘‘twice blessed,’’ to use Shakespeare’s phrase, 
for while it does honor to the poet, it inspires and en- 
nobles the one who offers it. 

Let us then join together in small circles where that 
is possible, or if we are isolated, read along, keeping in 
touch with some circle not too far away, meeting with 
it occasionally. But suppose you are in a community 
where no one else reads Latin, why not organize a circle 
to read some of the fine translations of the poet or 
books about him? Why should those who have never 
studied Latin miss allcontact with that ‘‘anima candi- 
dissima’’? Inquiries addressed to more than 70 pub- 
lishers are bringing many cordial responses regarding 
prices at which such books may be secured. In 
several cases offers of generous discounts have been 
received which will hold good until the end of 1930. 

There are approximately 13,000 lines in Vergil’s 
undisputed works. If we should read 125 lines a week, 
we could finish the entire amount before the end of the 
“golden year.”” That allotment for every week would 
tax no one. How delightful it would be if we could add 
the pleasant companionship of a circle of friends moving 
along the same path. Perhaps a circle could not meet 
every week; why not meet every other week, after 
finishing 125 lines alone in the interval? Other schemes 
for dividing the work could be invented. The commit- 


tee on Vergilian Readings begs you to send ideas and 
i, that can be passed on to others. Solitary 
readers will want some circle or some other isolated 
person with whom to keep in touch. Send the facts 
about your circle, especially about your division of 
work, to the committee; and if you are alone, send your 
name and address for some contact. 

But then at the end of this long pilgrimage of the 
spirit, there must be some souvenir to commemorate 
our tribute. We are planning a book plate to be pasted 
in the front of our Vergil text. Those who enter the 
great army and read again their beloved poet’s lines, 
will ask the committee to send them this beautiful 
memento. We may have to pay a nominal sum to 
cover the price of its making; but that will be as small 
as possible. Its cost will be the persistence necessary 
to do what its possession commemorates; and its 
possession will be the tangible evidence of increased 
riches of the spirit. 

The committee is preparing a list of books from in- 
formation fresh from the publishers. Not only Vergil ~ 
—_ are included, but all sorts of other books about 

ergil. 

Send all communications to the Chairman of Ver- 
gilian Readings, Mildred Dean, 2404 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C. 


THE VERGIL BIMILLENNIAL CELEBRATION 


Reprint from the Bulletin and Italiana of the Italy America 
Society, August, 1928 

In 1930 there will be a world-wide celebration of an 
event of peculiar interest to all lovers of learning and 
literature. Seventy years before the opening of our 
Christian era, or, as commonly indicated, in 70 B. C., 
there was born on October fifteenth, near Mantua, 
Italy, the poet Publius Vergilius Maro, commonly 
known as Virgil or Vergil, for both spellings are now in 
vogue. 

The significance of the event lies largely in the fact 
that it is Virgil who, more than any other ancient writ- 
er, bridges the gap between antiquity and later ages in 
the world’s history and between paganism and Chris- 
tianity. 

To the man in the street Virgil may be quite un- 
known, but so are Dante and Petrarch and Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and other great luminaries in the 
history of our civilization, and it is well that, as suitable 
occasions arise, these great figures should be brought to 
the attention of all, especially the young people in our 
schools and colleges, so that their great achievements 
in the realm of the spirit, in art and literature, may be 
contemplated and studied afresh for the inspiration 
they will afford in the advancement of humanity. 

The commemoration of Virgil’s birth should be of 
especial interest to all lovers of Italy, and therefore to 
the members of the Italy America Society. It goes 
without saying that in Italy itself elaborate prepara- 
tions will be made for a fitting celebration of the great 
event, but much will be made of the occasion in all other 
civilized countries as well. On this continent the 
AMERICAN CLassicaL LEAGUE, which has a very large 
membership, chiefly in the teaching profession, has 
already taken steps in the direction of a nation-wide 
celebration in the poet’s honor. This, of course, will be 
largely associated with the schools and colleges, and 
when it is realized that even in these days, notwith- 
standing so many subjects of instruction in our educa- 
tional work, Latin still holds its own, and embraces 
more students than all other foreign languages combined, 
it will beseen that the plan of honoring a poet so widely 
studied as Virgil will appeal to many thousands of young 
people throughout the land. 

But the event should excite the interest of older peo- 
ple as well, and the Italy America Society hopes to 


co-operate with the LEAGUE in arousing in various 
centers as wide an enthusiasm for the Roman Virgil as 
it did not long ago for the great Italian poet Dante. The 
Dante sexcentenary was observed in some fashion in all 
parts of the land, and there was probably not a single 
academic center in America which did not signalize the 
occasion with lectures on Dante and readings from his 
work. Something similar will be done to honor Virgil. 

For Virgil has won world-wide love and admiration 
for his success in three fields of verse, the pastoral, 
didactic poetry, and the epic. He and Theocritus are 
the world’s great exemplars in the first of these types, 
and no subsequent pastoral poetry has ever appeared 
that has not, directly or indirectly, received some 
inspiration from Virgil’s Eclogyes. The fragrant 
atmosphere of these charming poems has commended 
them to the choice spirits of many generations. Milton, 
Coleridge, and Wordsworth loved them, while Macaulay 
and Voltaire liked them best of all Virgil’s works. 

As to the Georgics, it is sometimes asked whether 
“didactic poetry” is not a contradiction in terms, but 
here is poetry which proves that any subject, however 
commonplace, if it appeals to the poet’s heart and 
imagination, and is seen through an atmosphere of 
beauty, is a theme worthy of poetical treatment. 
Virgil’s “‘glorification of labor,’’ full as it is of the spirit 
of joy, love of nature, and patriotic fervor, is not only 
the most brilliant and finished poetry in the Latin 
language, but unquestionably the most successful 
didactic poetry ever written. Tennyson tells us how its 
melodies haunted him, when once he passed 


“From Como when the light was gray 
And in my head, for half the day, 
The rich Virgilian rustic measure 
Of ‘Lari Maxume’, all the way 
Like ballad-burthen music, kept.”’ 


Then there is the great Aeneid, which shares with 
the Iliad, Odyssey, and Paradise Lost the highest honors 
in the epic field. It is a great pageant poem on the 
glories of Rome, an epitome of Roman history, a 
splendid paean of Roman patriotism. It is also “a 
meditation upon life” and a lofty expression of spiritual 
feeling. Its dramatic power is illustrated by the crea- 
tion of Dido, one of the greatest figures in the tragic 
literature of the world. But to many readers “the 
sense of tears in mortal things,”’ sunt lacrimae rerum, will 
ever remain the outstanding characteristic of the 
Aeneid, and as to its significance we should bear in 
mind the verdict of Woodberry, as given in his Great 
Writers: ‘‘The Aeneid shows that characteristic of 
greatness in literature which lies in its being a water- 
shed of time; it looks back to antiquity in all that 
clothes it with the past of imagination, character and 
event, and forward to Christian times in all that clothes 
it with emotion, sentiment, and finality to the heart.”’ 

And in his influence on European literature this great 
poet has played a part second only to that of the Bible 
itself. He is the “master and author’ of Dante, the 
source of that great poet’s ‘‘noble style,’”’ the guide to 
lead him into Paradise. Most fitting is it that Homer, 
Virgil, and Dante should be the central figures in 
Raphael’s famous Parnassus of the Vatican murals. 

Upon English literature the influence of Virgil has 
been very profound. Long before Chaucer the tale of 
Aeneas had given birth to the voyage of Brutus, who 
founds in Albion a new Troy or London. The Eliza- 
bethan writers were fascinated by the Dido story and 
Bacon calls Virgil ‘‘the chastest poet and royalest that 
to the memory of man is known.”’ To Dryden, Virgil 
is his divine master. Cowper, Wordsworth, Arnold, 
William Morris are a few of the many modern poets 
who have bowed in homage to Virgil, but the noblest 
tribute paid to him by any English poet is the one 
written by Tennyson in 1881 “at the request of the 
Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary of Virgil’s 


death.” This splendid ode finely characterizes Virgil 
as poet in his several fields, eulogizes him as “‘landscape- 
lover, lord of language,” with his ‘‘ocean-roll of rhythm,” 
and 
“All the chosen coin of fancy 
flashing out from many a golden phrase,” 
and concludes with this beautiful utterance: 


“T salute thee, Mantovano, 
I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.”’ 


Surely it is not too much to expect that the two- 
thousandth anniversary of Virgil’s birth will inspire 
some of our American poets to emulate Tennyson’s 
glorious verses. 

—H. RusuTon 
Stanford University, California 
Amherst College, Massachusetts 


A LOAN LIBRARY FOR THE TEACHERS OF 
SECONDARY LATIN 


The feeling is wide spread that the classical teacher’s 
reading of Latin and Greek comes to an end with his 
college course—a painful thought to those of us who 
believe that ‘‘education” only begins in the schools and 
colleges and that its finest points come in later life as a 
result of systematic and continued study undertaken 
and carried on in one form or another by the teacher 
himself. That this procedure is by no means as general 
as it should be must be frankly admitted. At the same 
time one should recognize the handicaps which so often 
confront the individual, namely, very heavy responsibi- 
lities in the way of work which the school requires of 
him, family cares, and a lack of funds which prevents 
him from continuing his classical education by going 
abroad, or from taking graduate courses, or even from 
buying the books he needs for wide reading at home. 
It is because of sympathy with such situations that the 
SERVICE BuREAU FOR CLASSICAL TEACHERS has this 
year launched the scheme of lending volumes from the 
Loeb Classical Library to secondary teachers who have 
not read widely in the classics outside of their immediate 
field, and who want to do so. At this point, perhaps a 
few words descriptive of the Loeb Classical Library 
may be in place. This series was started some years ago 
and financed by a wealthy gentleman, Mr. James Loeb. 
The idea at the basis is to have the Greek and Latin 
literature translated by the best scholars of Europe and 
America and brought out in the form of small volumes 
(614x4'%) in which the original text, Greek or Latin, 
appears on the left hand page and the translation on 
the one immediately opposite. Each volume sells for 
$2.50 in cloth binding and $3.50 in leather. The pub- 
lishers at present are G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 
45th St., New York. A catalogue will be sent to any 
interested person who writes for it to this firm. 

Because of the expense involved and the very small 
clerical force available at the BuREAU, it may not be 
possible to carry out the plan as now prepared except in 
a limited way. Much depends upon the intelligent 
coéperation of the borrower who is willing to follow 
explicitly the directions given. Details will be sent out 
in connection with the books. In general, the conditions 
are as follows: 

1. The book may not be kept longer than two weeks 
from the time of its receipt. 

2. A fee of 25 cents will be charged together with the 
cost of postage both ways. 

3. The book must be returned in the carton in which 
it is sent, and this should be wrapped in heavy paper and 
carefully addressed. 

It is hoped that no one will ask to borrow a volume if 
he can secure it elsewhere, as the number of copies 


— 


which the Bureau has on hand is very small. All 
large University libraries have these books and many 
smaller collections contain some of them. But secondary 
teachers who are remote from such avenues of help may 
select for loan one of the following volumes which the 
BurREAU has recently purchased (books dealing with 
so-called high school authors have been purposely 
avoided as a rule for reasons altogether obvious): 


I. GREEK VOLUMES 

Aeschylus, Volume II, Agamemnon, Libation Bearers, 
Eumenides, Fragments 

Appian, Volume II, Roman His 

Aristophanes, Volume II, The Peace, The Birds, The Frogs 

Dio Cassius, Volume IV, Roman History 

Euripides, Volume I, Iphigeneia in Aulis, Rhesus, Hecuha, 
The Daughters of Troy, Helen 

Herodotus, Volume III, Persian War 

Lucian, Volume I 

Plato, Volume I, Euthyphro, Aneleny, Crito, Phaedo, 
Phaedrus 

Polybius, Volumes IV and VI, The Histories 

Sophocles, Volume I, Oedipus the King, Oedipus at Colonus, 
Antigone 

Thucydides, Volume IV, Peloponnesian War 


II, LATIN VOLUMES 

Apuleius, The Golden Ass 

Caesar, The Civil Wars 

Cicero, Volumes I, II, and III, Letters to Atticus 

Cicero, De Officiis 

Cicero, Philippics 

and Persius, Satires 
ivy, Volumes I and III, Roman History 

Martial, Volume I, Epigrams 

Plautus, Volume I, Amphitryon, Asinaria, Aulularia, Bac- 
chides, Captivi 

Pliny the Younger, Volumes I and II 

Quintilian, Volume I, Institutio Oratoria 

Sallust, Catiline’s Conspiracy, The War with Jugurtha, 
Orations and Letters from the Histories 

Seneca, Volume I, Letters; Volume I, Tragedies: The Mad 
Hercules, The Trojan Women, Medea, Hippolytus, Oedipus 

Suetonius, Volume I, The Lives of the Caesars, Caesar to 
Caligula inclusive; Volume II,Claudius to Domitian, Famous 
Men, Grammarians, Poets, Passienus Crispus 

Tacitus, Volumes I, II, and III, Histories 

Terence, Volume II, Phormio, The Mother-in-Law, The 
Brothers 

Vergil, Volume I, Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid I-VI; Volume 

II, Aeneid VII-XII, The Minor Poems 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE LATIN TEACHER’S 
CHIEF CONCERN? 


This query appeared as number one in a set of final 
examination questions given to a large class for the 
training of Latin teachers in a summer session at 
Teachers College. The digest of the replies that follows 
is fairly representative of the opinions as a whole. Of 
course there were many duplicates and variations of 
expression of the same idea. Readers may be interested 
in knowing that there were far more duplicates of 
number three than of any other one answer. 


1. To discover the objectives of the study of Latin and to keep 
pupils on the main track 

2. To present material in such a way that the objectives (both 
oy and ultimate) will be obtained. (A type of several 
others.) 

3. To teach the pupil to read and understand Latin. (One 
answer adds to this, ‘‘and love to do it.’’) 

4. To teach pupils to read and understand Latin and to make 
them realize the importance of the effect of Roman civilization 
and culture upon our times. 

5. To instill knowledge of the Latin language and to make 
possible an acquaintance with the Romans who spoke it. 

6. To make Latin alive, functional, clear, and interesting. 

7. To create vital interest on the part of the pupil in Latin 
study by making it a “‘living’’ subject. 

8. To make the pupil like Latin and arouse in him an interest 
and appreciation in the subject as well as a definite sense of 
satisfaction with his accomplishment. 

9. To make her subject of vital importance to her pupils, her 
school, her community, and her nation. 

= To enrich the pupil’s preparation for life through Latin 
study. 

11. To see to it that the pupil must get useful returns on his 
Latin investment and adequate reward for the time and effort he 
expends upon it. 


12. To teach Latin and make it of some real value to each 
individual child. 

13. To add to the knowledge which she herself ater of the 
subject of Latin. This is the first and foremost 

14. To strive for self-cultivation and to teach Lats Latn i in coal a 
way as to make the new Latin effective. 

15. Her own preparation for the work of teaching Latin. 

16. To teach Latin so well that it needs no justification. 


SHORT OBJECTIVE TESTS ON BOTH 
IMMEDIATE AND ULTIMATE OBJECTIVES 
IN THE WORK OF FIRST YEAR LATIN 


Taken from The Teachers’ Manual, prepared by 
Mason D. Gray and Thornton Jenkins. Reprinted 
a the courtesy of Ginn and Company, Pub- 
ishers. 

Preliminary Comment: It is obvious that no tests 
prepared to accompany a certain text (and those that 
follow are based upon ‘“‘Latin for Today’’) can be used 
without change by an instructor who is working with a 
different textbook. But they may nevertheless be 
highly suggestive, and it is from this point of view that 
the following examples of tests for use in a first year 
Latin class are set forth in Latin Notes. 


COMPLETION TEST 
Time Limit: 3 min. 

1. nae was situated on the bank of the —— river in the district 

. 
2. For the first 250 years of its existence Rome was ruled by ——. 
3. From 500 B. c. to the time of Cesar the form of government at 

Rome was that of a——. 
4. Rome extended her power until at its widest extent it covered 


5. Latin got its name from ——, where it was first spoken. 

6. French, Spanish, and Italian are called —— languages since 
they are derived from the language spoken by the ——. 

7. The original language from which the modern English has 
developed was 

8. At the present time about % of the English language is of 
Latin origin. 


TEST ON LATIN PHRASES 
Time limit: 3 min. 
To THE PUPILS. Below are two columns of words, one a list of 
Latin phrases, the other a numbered list of meanings. For each 
Latin phrase in the first column select the correct English mean- 


ing from the second column. Place the number of that English 
meaning in the parentheses before the Latin phrase. 


LATIN PHRASES ENGLISH MEANINGS 


(_) per capita . on the spur of the moment 
) incognito 3. the Lord’s prayer 
( ) per diem 4. in the year of our Lord 
( ) post mortem 5. before the war. 
( ) bona fide 6. father of his country 
( ) Anno Domini 7. a person 
) terra firma 8. entirely 
( ) ante bellum Pe by = way of 
( ) ex tempore sguise 
11. in good faith 
13. h being 
3. for the time 
14. after death 
COMPLETION TEST 


Time limit: 3 min. 
. The three main problems in studying Latin are those of ——, 
, and ——. 
.In getting the —— of new Latin words use should be made 
of and ——. 
. What a word tells us about the rest of the sentence is its ——. 
. The plurals of boy, fox, and ox are formed by adding the end- 
ings ——, ——, and ——. 
. The ending -m of the objective case is found in the English 
pronouns ——, ——, and 
. The plurals of alumna, alumnus, and memorandum are -——, 
and ——. 


on 


RECOGNITION TEST 


Time limit: 2 min, 
To THE puPiLs. In each of the pmo sentences ne the 


figure 1 over the subject, the figure 2 over the (direct) “ry ors and 
the figure 3 over the verb. If the subject is not expressed but only 


implied in the ending of the verb, place the figure 1 over the end- 
ing. If either the subject or direct object is composed of two or 
more words, place the proper figure over all the words of the 
group. Do you all understand what to do? 

. Puella nsulam amat. 
2. Columbam serva videt. 
3. Portat filia bullam. 
4, Matronam Romanam et filiam spectant. 
5. Servam laudat matrona. 
6. Non délectat puellam lingua Latina. 


VOCABULARY TEST 
Time limit: 2 min. 

TO THE PuPILS. Each Latin word in the test below is followed 
by five English words, only one of which is the meaning of the 
Latin word. Choose the correct meaning for each Latin word and 
draw a heavy line under it. 

l.narr6 LIpraise Itell new 


2. sed I sit and well is but 

3. clara beautiful famous surely Itakecareof why 

4.terra solid terror I tell land girl 

5. doce6 Iteach Ihave docile I see perhaps 

6. anti old island beautiful t land 

7.laud6 Ilight tongué “loud praise I tell 

8. pulchra girl I beautiful also doll 

9-habed I see I teach habit linhabit Ihave 
10. nunc well now for new not 

ENGLISH DERIVATIVE TEST 


Time limit: 3 min. 

To THE PupiLs. Decide which of the five words or phrases 
underneath each sentence means the same or nearly the same as 
the italicized word in the sentence. Draw a heavy line under that 
word or phrase. 

1. His was to his associates 

talkativeness _self-conceit Idness_ ssilence evil doing 
2. The floors and walls will be renovated during the vacation. 

repaired untouched torn down inspected 
3. They derided his attempts to climb the precipice. 

praised admired joined laughed at assisted 
4. He is a very amiable person. 

dtnemsocahin™ selfish forceful wise likable 
5. The misfortunes of his companions gave him a feeling of 

delectation. 

sorrow pleasure fear pride anxiety 
6. A subterranean passage led to the open air. 

long terrifying magnificent thatch-covered underground 
7. The magnitude of the task was pointed out to him. 

greatness nature unimportance result glory 


8. The a clarified the prevailing notion about taxation. 
agreed with disputed made clear expressed laughed at 


TEST ON AGREEMENT 
Time limit: 4 min. 

The following multiple-choice test on agreement may be given 
at any time. 

TO THE PUPILS. You have studied thus far four principles of 
agreement as follows: 

1. An adjective agrees with the noun it modifies in gender, 

number, and case. 

2. A verb agrees with its subject in person and number. 

3. A noun or pronoun in apposition agrees in case with the word 

with which it is in apposition. 

4. A noun or adjective in predication is in the same case as the 

subject. 

In the sentences below there are in italics examples of these four 
principles of agreement. The ending has been omitted from each 
of the italicized words and four endings placed in parentheses 
after the stem of the word. As soon as you understand the use of 
each word in its sentence, choose from among the endings after 
the word the correct one for the word as it is used in its sentence. 
Then from among the four principles given above select the one 
that applies and write the numner of that principle directly above 
the correct ending. For example, in the sentence 

Insula est magn-a, (am, um, 4s) 
magn- is predicate nominative agreeing with insula. Therefore 
the ending should be a. The principle for the agreement of a 
predicate nominative is number 4. Therefore write the figure 4 
directly above the ending a in parentheses. Proceed in the same 
way with the sentences in the test below. Do you all understand 
exactly what to do? 

1. Librds nov-(i, us, 4s, 6s) habémus. 

2. Marcus et Sextus sunt agricol-(ae, 6s, am, 4s). 

3. Pablius et Glaucus celeriter ambula-(mus, t, tis, nt). 

4. Dominus, Flacc-(i, um, us, ae), servos bonds laudat. 

5. Puellam pupae magn-(4s, am, ae, i), délectant. 

6. Terentiam et Cornéliam, matrén-(a, ae, am, As), vidémus. 

7. Titus ndn semper bon-(i, us, a, 6s), discipul-(6s, um, i, us) 


est. 
8. Ei diligenter labéra-(t, tis, nt, s). 
9. Italia et Graecia non barbar-(ae, 4s, um, am) sunt. 


COMPREHENSION TEST 
Time limit: 3 min. 
TO THE PUPILS. Place a check (X) in the parentheses before 
that English sentence which you think is the correct translation of 


each Latin sentence in the test below. Do you all understand 
what to do? 


1. Pueri per viam ad ladum ambulant. 
(_) a. The boy is walking along the street to school. 
(X) b. The boys are walking along the street to school. 
( ) c. The boys are walking through the school to the street. 
2. Marce, magister tuus fabulam novam narrat. 
( ) a. Marcus is telling your teacher a new story. 
(_) b. Your teacher is telling a new story, Marcus. 
(X) c. Marcus, your teacher, is telling a new story. 
3. Servine boni dominds juvare debent? 
(_) a. Do good slaves help their masters? 
(X) b. Ought good slaves to help their masters? 
( ) c. Ought the good slave to help his master? 
4. Circum januam paedagogi stant et discipulds exspectant. 
( ) a. The attendants are standing about the doorway and the 
pupils are waiting for them. 
( ) b. The attendants are standing about the doorway and 
watching the pupils. 
(X) c. The attendants are standing about the doorway and 
waiting for the pupils. 
5. Servi mali dominos non délectant. 
(X) a. Masters don’t like wicked slaves. 
( ) b. Slaves don’t like bad masters. 
( ) c. Wicked slaves don’t like their masters. 


TEST ON SYNTAX 
Time limit: 5 min. 
TO THE PUPILS. This is a test of your ability to recognize the 


five case ideas studied thus far. In the test below place figures 
directly above the ideas as follows: 


Place the figure 1 above every subject; 

Place the figure 2 above every direct object; 

Place the figure 3 above every predicate nominative; 
Place the figure 4 above every appositive; 

Place the figure 5 above every word in the vocative case. 


If any of these ideas is expressed by two or more words, place 
the correct figure over every word in the group. If the subject is 
not expressed but is implied in the ending on the verb, place the 
figure 1 over the ending on the verb. Do you all understand 
what to do? 

. Marce, agricolae ROmani saepe sunt miseri. 

. Viri téla longa et scfita magna habent. 

. Diligentia Orbilium, magistrum, délectat. 

. Galeae et scfita templa pulchra ornant. 

. Pueri, periculum magnum est, sed non timémus. 

. Jalia et Lesbia, féminae ROmanae, ad templa dona portant. 

. Estne pilum Romanum longum? 

. Bellum agricolae non timent quod ei parati sunt. 


Whe 


TEST ON THE APPLICATION OF THE GRAMMATICAL 
PRINCIPLES STUDIED IN LATIN TO THE 
PROBLEMS OF CORRECT ENGLISH USAGE 
Time limit: 4 min. 

To THE PUPILS. Do two things with each sentence in the test 
below. First draw a heavy line under that one of the two words in 
parentheses that you think is correct. Then from the list of 
grammatical principles at the bottom of the page choose the one 
that applies in each case and write in the parentheses after the 
sentence the number of that principle. Do you all understand 
what to do? 

1. His boat along with several other smaller ones (is, are) —( 
tied to the dock. 
2. (This, these) formulae disappeared some time ago. ( 
3. Most of (we, us) boys went in swimming. ( 
4. The newspapers said that it was (he, him) who spoke. ( 
5. (Who, whom) did John say he resembled? ( 
6. What (is, are) the size of your shoes? ( 
7. (Who, whom) do you think is coming? ( 
8. Do you realize that neither Jack nor his mother (has, 
have come) ? ( 
9. Arthur sat between his mother and (I, me). ( 
10. Do you like (that, those) kinds of hats? ( 


GRAMMATICAL PRINCIPLES 


1. The object of a preposition is in the accusative (objective) 
case. 

2. Singular subjects connected by or and nor take singular verbs. 

3. A verb agrees with its subject in person and number. 

4. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative case. 

5. The direct object of a verb is in the accusative (objective) 
case. 

6. An adjective agrees with the noun it modifies in gender, 
number, and case. 

7. A predicate noun or pronoun agrees in case with the subject. 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 
) 


WHAT FIVE IMPORTANT POINTS ARE TO BE 
OBSERVED IN THE CLASSROOM WORK 
OF ANY SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
OF LATIN? 


SOME ANSWERS FROM STUDENTS IN A CLASS FOR THE 
TRAINING OF LATIN INSTRUCTORS 


“Is the emphasis placed on reading and understand- 
ing Latin? This implies constant effort to get at the 
meaning back of the words—the realization that every 
sentence ‘says something.’ It implies also the whole 
method—whether forms to be memorized are simply 
imposed on the pupil, or whether he sees that a mastery 
of forms would help him to read stories more easily and 
therefore is moved to learn them from the motive of 
self-interest.” 

“Ts the pupil encouraged to do independent thinking 
and so grow in ability? Does he guess meanings of new 
words?’ If he is not sure how to write a word, encourage 
him to see how he may find the right form by thinking 
along certain lines rather than by guess work or being 
told.” 

“Are pupils getting a mastery of their work? This 
means more for the pupil’s ‘liking’ of Latin than any 
other one thing. Does the teacher present things in a 
simple way, one at a time, so that every child can do 
what is expected of him and so get satisfaction? Then, 
on the other hand, does she insist on mastery and refuse 
careless, slip-shod work?” 

“Is the subject made alive, interesting, and practical 
by frequent references and applications to English, and 
comparisons with it? I can’t imagine a single Latin 
lesson with no reference to English, or at least conscious 
attention somewhere. Any lesson without it would be 
enriched and made more vital with it added. I think 
applying Latin to English is one of the biggest differ- 
ences between the older formal type of teaching and 
modern ‘living Latin’.” 

“Is provision made for varying ability? This requires 
a certain amount of skill on the part of the teacher, and 
success in meeting this problem is one indication that 
she is eminently fit for her position.”’ 


ANNABEL CATHCART 


Oxford, Ohio 
1. “An effective and attractive personality 
2. Knowledge of her subject 
3. Technique in teaching 
4. Liking for children 
5. Good common sense” 


JULIA C. BENSON 
Tuckahoe, New York 


1. “A knowledge on the part of both teacher and 
pupils as to what material is to be covered in a specific 
time 

2. Organization of this material to obtain objectives 

3. Clear and interesting presentation of each detail 
or new point 

4. Constant drill upon work previously covered 

5. Skill in handling pupils both individually and in 
groups.” 

—MARGARET DORSEY 
Clarendon, Va. 


Quotations 


“Her enthusiasm for the subject must be evident. If 
she is not ‘interested,’ the pupil cannot be expected to 
care greatly.” 


“She must love Latin. But that is not enough. She 
may have a thorough knowledge of her subject. But if 
she is not able to bring it down to the level of the boys 
and girls she is teaching, neither her liking for Latin nor 
her knowledge of the subject does her much good in 


getting results. She must understand pupils and their 
limitations and not expect the impossible from them.” 


“Ability to put herself in the place of the learner and 
see his point of view and especially to sympathize with 
the pupil whe 
Latin ‘hard’. ” 


“Never shows weariness or fatigue.” 


“Refrains from telling a pupil that he is dull or id 
—a good way to start the ‘inferiority complex’.” stupi 


“Ts the teacher human and does she treat the pupils 
as interesting human beings?” 


“Sees to it that when the pupil leaves the room he 
knows what he is to do in the way of preparation for the 
next session. With young pupils, it pays to have the 
assignment written.” 


“Keeping each pupil working to the limit of his 
ability and in a happy, optimistic way.” 


“The atmosphere of the class should be agreeable 
and pleasant.” 


“Never refuses to explain and re-explain. Her 
patience is infinite.” 


“The goal for attainment lies within the range of 
possibility of the average pupil who exerts maximum 
effort. But the teacher can distinguish between real 
intellectual dullness and common laziness.” 


“Let the pupils know where they are. The results of 
their efforts should be put before them in a concrete 
way so that they may see clearly their strong and weak 
points. Is not achievement the basis of their interest 
in the long run?” 


“The more devices one can use in drill on forms and 
syntax in order to avoid monotony, the better the 
results both as regards interest and a knowledge that 
lasts.” 


“The teacher will ‘suggest’ whenever possible instead 
of issuing a ‘command’.” 


“Each pupil will feel that he is making progress. The 
teacher has a sense of humor which, however, should not 
be allowed to go too far.” 


“The teacher must contribute continually from a 
broad background on the information side. This means 
that the successful teacher must always be studying 
and accumulating a fund of knowledge from which she 
may from time to time give pupils interesting points 
which contribute to their knowledge of the subject 
under discussion and at the same time arouse enthus- 
jasm. ” 


BOOKS 


Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, Boston, have recently 
published a story for young people called “In the Time 
of Attila,” and written by Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
Price, $2.00. While the last part alone is concerned with 
Rome and then only indirectly the book as a whole is 
interesting. 


| 
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“Phoinix,”” by Alan Sims, is a novel concerned with 
the Trojan War, and published by Little, Brown and 
Company, Boston. It appeals only to the adult reader. 


“The Architecture of the Epic,” by R. S. Conway, 
Professor of Latin in the University of Manchester, a 
lecture delivered in the John Rylands Library in 1925, 
is very largely concerned with the Aeneid. This may 
be secured in pamphlet form for 60 cents by writing to 
Longmans, Green and Company, Fifth Avenue, New 
York, who will import upon order. 


Constructive chapters in the Latin Investigation 
Report, Part I, have been reprinted and are on sale at 
the office of the AMERICAN CLAssICAL LEAGUE, New 
York University, University Heights, New York City. 
Price for single copies is 35 cents; for five, 25 cents each. 


Lovers of Vergil will do well to secure ‘‘Virgil’s 
Biographia Litteraria,” by Dr. Norman DeWitt. 
Published by the Victoria College Press, Toronto, 
Canada. Also on sale by the Oxford University Press, 
New York City. Price $4.20. 


MATERIAL FOR DISTRIBUTION 


I. In Mimeographed Form 


This material ts lent to teachers upon payment of 
postage, or is sold for five cents per item unless otherwise 
indicated. The numbering is continued from the May issue 
of Latin Notes. Leaflets I-II, III, IV, containing a 
complete list of material available for distribution may be 
secured free of charge. 


326. An 8-page illustrated catalogue of wall charts, 
models, and maps for the use of Greek, Latin, and 
Ancient History teachers. Since most of the 
material must be imported, it is convenient to 
know that a New York dealer has this in stock or 
can obtain it shortly. Price 10‘cents. 


327. A program for a school assembly. Prepared by 
Olive Chandler and presented by pupils in the 
Latin Department of the West Side Junior High 
School at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


328. An “Open House” in the Latin Department. 
Prepared by Dr. Lillian Lawler, University of 
Kansas 


329. Desirable books for the library of secondary 
schools where Greek and Latin are taught. 
Taken from the 1928 revision of the New York 
State Syllabus for Ancient Languages, published 
at Albany; pp. 81-94. 


330. Suggestions for major topics in a summer course 
for the training of Latin teachers. Prepared 
a for use in Teachers College. (A revision 
of 144. 


331. The New York Syllabus for Ancient Languages 
(as revised and published in 1928). Copies may 
be borrowed from the Service Bureau. On sale for 
20 cents at Albany, University of the State of 
New York. (Printed pamphlet.) 

332. Report of the Sub-Committee on Latin, Chairman 
Olina Pound, High School, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Undertaken in connection with a study of the 
curriculum by the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges. Loan only. 

333. a. Reading Latin for comprehension, by Dr. Edith 

F. Claflin. Loan only. 
b. Teaching the comprehension of Latin, by Dr. 
Edith F. Claflin. Loan only. 

334. Index of contents of Volumes I-V of Latin Notes. 

Postage only. 


335. Catiline’s last battle. A selection for sight reading 
from Sallust’s BELLUM CaTILINAE, Chapter LVII- 
LXI. 


II. Latin Notes Supplements (I-XXXVI) 


In printed form and for sale only. Price ten cents unless 
otherwise indicated. The numbering 1s continued from 
the May tssue. 


XXXVII. What I Know about Latin at the End of the 
Fourth Week. By Naomi Downer, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. Composed from the 
point of view of a beginning Latin pupil. 


III. Bulletins 


XI. First Aid to the Latin Teacher. A pamphlet con- 
taining suggestions for meeting the needs of the 
inexperienced instructor, prepared by Latin teach- 
ers in Washington, D. C., working on a Service 
Bureau Committee under the chairmanship of 
Alice Clark, Central High School. Price 10 cents. 


IV. Latin Notes 


Bound volumes for the last five years are on sale for 
$1.15 each plus postage. The first two issues are lacking 
in Vol. I and one issue in Vol. II. By looking over the 
Index listed as 334 under Mimeographed Material, it is 
possible to get a general idea of the contents. Beginning 
with the January issue in Vol. I, one may secure single 
copies for 10 cents each as long as they last. 


Announcements 


A considerable amount of valuable material is in 
process of preparation and will be listed as rapidly as 
possible. Three Bulletins will be of special interest, 
namely, Latin Clubs, Latin in the Junior High School, 
and Suggestions for the Vergil Teacher. Immmediate 
contributions to these in the way of material will be 
gladly received. 


The subscription price of Latin Notes, including 
membershiptin the League is now $1.00. Former 
prices, namely, 50 and 75 cents, have been abolished. 
Trouble will be avoided by making the payment of $1.00 
at the beginning of the year. 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP 
eae NOTES, published 8 times yearly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 


State of New York 
County of New Yorkj ~~" 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County aforesaid, 
personally appeared Frances E. Sabin, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that she is the managing editor of the 
LATIN NorteEs and that the following is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations. 

1. That the name of the publisher is the American Classical League; and 
its managing editor and business manager is Frances E. Sabin, Teachers Col- 
lege, 525 West 120th St., New York. 

2. This leaflet is published at Teachers College through the Service Bureau 
for Classical Teachers which is supported by the American Classical League 
of which Ralph V. D. Magoffin is President and Rollin H. Tanner, Secretary- 
Treasurer, both of whom are connected with the New York University, Uni- 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, and other security holders 
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other securities are: NONE. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
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but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
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